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Constantin Brancusi, 

Madame L.R. (Portrait de Mme L.R.) 

PAR MARG1T ROWELL 



Constantin Brancusi doit son exception ne lie notoriete 
principalerrient k ses sculptures en pierre et en bronze qui, 
tailiees ou mouses, lisses et polies k la perfection, 
reprfeentent des formes id£alis4es et transcend antes. Le 
grand public connatt peu ses oeuvres en bois P beaucoup 
moins nombreuses et qui, au debut, furentassez mal revues, 
au point d'etre rejetees par les collectionneurs prives qui les 
trouvaient aty piques par rapport k cel les aux lignes epurees 
qui faisaient la ceiebrite du sculpteur. 

Madame L.R (Portrait de Af" L.R.) est un magnifique exemple 
des premieres sculptures en bois de Brancusi: Par le choixdu 
materiau et la technique de la taille directe, par 
I'iconographie et I' intention qui preside k sa creation, cette 
oeuvre est en effet, tres eloignee de la production habituelle 
du sculpteur. Alors queL'oiseau dans Lespace (fig. 1) - pour 
prendre I'exemple de son motif le plus ceiebre - s'eieve vers 
le del dans un mouvement spirituel et presque immaterial, les 
sculptures en bois so nt massives, ancrees dans le sol et 
mysterieusementenigmatiques. Elies n'en sont pas moins 
essentielles k I'appreciation ete la comprehension globale de 
I'oeuvre du sculpteur. 

II est difficile d'4valuer exactement le nombre de sculptures 
en bois realises par Brancusi, car certaines ont ete 
demanteiees, recom poshes ou detruites, mais on estime 
aujourd'hui qu'il subsisterait une trentaine de sculptures ou 
fragments de sculpture. La plupart d'entre el les ont ete 
executes entre 1913 et 1925, p^riode durant laquelle 
Brancusi realise egalement des socles en ch#ne pour y poser 
ses ceuvres en marbreou en bronze. Bien qu'il ait produit 
quelques grandes sculptures en bois apres les annees 1920 et 
continue de faire des socles, ce sont les oeuvres des premieres 
annees qui demeurent les plus etonnantes. Commencees k 
une epoque ob le sculpteur avait dej£ elabore son 
vocabulairede formes idealisees en marbre - rappelons que la 
Muse endormie / (fig. 2} date de 1909-10, la premiere 
Malastra , de 1910-12 (The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York}, et la premiere Mademoiselle Pogany de 1912 (Musee 
National d'Art Moderne, Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris), 
les sculptures en bois reveient un retour inattendu k une 
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(fit). 11 Constantin Brancusi, Loiseeu cfem 
i'espece. 1925. 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 




(fig, 2) Constantin Brancusi, Muse Endotmie I, vers 1 909-10. 
Nirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. 




(fig. 3) Constantin Brancusi, Petite ftlie 
fran(;eise r Le premier pas, vers 101 4-1 ft. 
The Solomon R, Guggenheim Museum, 
New Vork, 



esthytique primitive, que I 'on remarque plus t6t dans son 
oeuvre et notamment dans Le Baiser (Bach, no. 79), et a une 
facture plus brute et rroins aboutie 1 . 

Parmi les premieres sculptures en chane qui subsistent de nos 
jours, il convient de citer la Tete d'enfani (Musye National 
d'Art Moderne, Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris) - t£te qui 
provient d'une premiere oeuvre initialement intitule Le 
premier pas, de 1913 -, L' enfant prodigue (1914-1915; 
Philadelphia Museum of Art), Madame L.R . (Portrait de M™ 
LR,) (191 4-1 91 8, qui nous intyresse id) et Petite fille 
fran^aise (1 914-1 91 8; fig. 3). Les deux d emigres, exycutyes 
vers la m§me ypoque, onten commun lesujet - une 
person ne - des dimensions moyennes (ni ryduites ni 
monumentales), une finition assez brute. Contrairement aux 
oeuvres en marbre caractyrisyes par des volumes aux lignes 
ininterrompues, el les donnent I' inn press ion d'etre composes 
d'un empilement d'yi Aments disparates. 

Malgry les apparences, les oeuvres en bois ont g£n£ralernent 
yty taill^es dans un unique bloc de bois. Toutefois, utilisant 
com me mature premiere des poutres en ch§ne rye upy ryes, 
Brancusi pouvait difficilementy reproduce la continuity des 
lignes et la perfection du models poli de ses oeuvres en 
pierre. Telle n'ytait d'ailleurs pas son intention, carson 
inspiration obyissait, semble-t-il, k d'autres impyratifs. 
Brancusi a toujours defend u I'idye que la nature du matyriau 
dictait les formes de ses sculptures, et le bois ne faisait pas 
exception a la rygle. Ill lui a perm is en tout cas de cryer un 
nouveau rypertoire d'images et de forces spirituelles inspiry 
par sa connaissance de Part africain. 



Madame LR. (Portrait de M™ LR.) yvoque une figure debout 
composye de parties visuellement distinctes, bien qu'elle ait 
yty tail lye, nous I'avons dit, dans une seule et my me piyce 
de bois 2 (fig. 4). Letitre, qui laisse entendre qu'il s'agit d"un 
portrait de femme, nous conduit k voir dans le motif 
supyrieur de la sculpture une tyte ou une coiffure en forme 
de casque ou d'yventail, montye sur un cou en forme de 
ba lustre. Les autres ylyments, totalement abstraits, se 
devinent nyanmoins com me les ypaules et le buste ou le 
torse de la femme, suivis d'une unique jambe (a nouveau en 
ba lustre) posye sur un pied semi-circulaire ou en fer k cheval. 
Depuis sa sortie de I'atelier de Brancusi, la figure n'a pas 
quitty son petit socle recta ngulai re orny de festons. 

Si Constantin Brancusi a pu ymettre des ryserves quanta 
P influence de I 'art africain sur ses c Nations, il rren reste pas 
mo ins que Madame LR. (Portrait de LR,), tout com me 
Petite fille franca he, font ryfyrence k I'Afriquesous de 
nombreux aspects 3 . D'abord, ces deux oeuvres ont yty tail lyes 
en un seul bloc. Selon une technique privilygiye par les 
sculpteurs africains, qui crye une esthytique symytrique et 
frontale tout k fait ytrangyre a la tradition europyenne. 
Ensuite - autre aspect inhabituel pour I'ypoque -, ces deux 
figures possadent, dans leur silhouette et dans leurs 
proportions, une rigueurformelleet une dimension abstraite 
qui, en Afrique, servaient a souligner la vale ur arc hyty pale et 
symbolique des figures ancestrales sacryes. 
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<fig. 4) Vue d'atelier a vet La coion tie sans fin, Platon, Madame LR, (Portrait de Mme LR,}, 
Colonnedu baiser et L’oiseau jaune, vers 1920= 

Musee National d'Art Moderne, Centre Georges Pompidou Paris, 

Photograph ie par Constantin Brancusi. 



Les modules africains proposal .ent a ux sculpteurs occidentaux 
de no uvea ux canons de representation. De ce point de vue r tl 
convient de noter aussi que Brancusi prefere ie bois natural 
a u bo is peint r choix qui, pour lui, correspond probablement k 
s a doctrine de "fid elite au materiau", ainsi qu’aux exemples 
afri cains. Meme si d'autres sculpteurs europeens com me par 
exemple Amedeo Modigliani, Jacques Lipschitz, Jacob Epstein 
et les expression nistes allemands Ernst Ludwig Kirchner {fig. 
5)et Karl Schmidt-Rottluff se sont interesses e Part africain, 
ils restaient fide les aux traditions europeennes en matiere 
d 'art religieux et populaire peignant generalement leurs 
sculptures en bois. En outre, I'anatomie de leurs figures est 
restee assez europeenne et natural iste alors que, pour ce qui 
est de Brancusi, et en particular des deux sculptures dont 
nous par Ions, I 'absence de bras, la stylisation des coiffures et 
des traits du visage, les precedes rythmiques qui gonflent, 
amincissent ou creusent les silhouettes, les proportions 
d iste n dues et les appendices marques, stries ou en balustrade 
sont autant de caracteristiques qui renvoient de fa^on assez 
probante k I 'art africain (fig. S). 



Plus precisement, la t#te et lecou de Madame LR. (Portrait 
de M 7 * LR,) font penser aux figures des reliquaires 
traditionnels des Hong we au Gabon {fig. 7). La tete en forme 
d'eventail, le rainurage horizontal sur un des cdtes du visage 
bipartite, la separation verticale au centre, la coiffe qui 
couronne la tete et les proportions du cou en dessous sont 
des elements qui trahissent une connaissance des 
conventions Hongwe. A la fois abstraits etfiguratifs, les 
reliquaires Hongwe on t une force et une presence magiques 
qui ne pouvaientqueseduire Brancusi. 

Brancusi a rarement divulgue ses sources, et cela vaut aussi 
pourses relations avec I 'art africain. Neanmoins, il etait 
certai nement confront# k cet art tr#s en vogue k Paris k 
repoque, et dont il pouvait voir des exemples dans des 
m usees ou chez certains col lection neurs. Ses com menta ires, 
rares mais pertinents, montrenten effetsa familiarity avec la 
sculpture africaine etson respect pourses techniques, ainsi 
que pour " I' instinct et la foi" des cultures d Afrique. II a 
d ’ail leurs ex prime, & I 'occasion, son affinity pourtoutes les 
formes de "primitivisme" artistique, y compris celles des 



ns 





{fig 6) Casque K.p-onyuqu, Senufo, C6te 
d'Ivoire, debut du XX- siecle. 

Mu see Rietberq. Zurich . 



{fig. 5) Ernst Ludwig Kirch ner, Keryetrcfe, vers 
1909-10. 

Collection particuliere. 



(fig. 7) Reliquaire Me hong we, Gabon. 
Collection particulars, Paris. 



“Noirs" 4 . Etses propres sculptures tymoignent de manure 
yioquente de cette affinity. 

II semble done paradoxal que Brancusi decide de qualifier 
cette sculpture de "portrait* d'une connaissance. Certes r ses 
portraits n'ont jamais yty des portraits au sens strict du terme 
mais bien plutdt des representations sublimyes ou "ypuryes", 
parfois k parti r d'une ytude ryaliste d'une person ne existante, 
mais c’ytaient le plus souventdes inventions issues de son 
imagination. Parmi les portraits de femmes connues, on citera 
sa Muse endormiede 1909-1910, qui fut d'abord urn portrait 
de la baron ne Ren£e Irana Frachon, et Mademoiselle Fogarty, 
commence en 1912 sous la forme d'un portrait de Margit 
Pogany, jeune Hong raise ytudiante en beaux -arts. Ces 
premiers portraits ont toujours gardy quelques traits 
distinctifs du module de depart com me le long visage fin et 
le nez aquilin de Renye Frachon, ou les grands yeux et le 
chignon en spirale de Margit Pogany. 

Dans les portraits plus tardifs, les traits s'estompent, de 
mymeque les ryfyrences au module, mais ils demeurent 
nyanmoins presents. D-es photographies de I'ypoque 
montrent, par example, le large visage oval d' Eileen Lane 
(Portrait do Af* Eileen Lane, 1923; Mus£e National d'Art 
Moderne, Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris), le maintien royal 
et le menton volontaire d'Agn&s Meyer (A^T e Eugkne Meyer , 
jeune, 1916-1930; Mus£e National d'Art Moderne, Centre 
Georges Pompidou, Paris) et les boucles capricieuses de 
Nancy Cunard (Jeune ftUe sophistiqu&e, 1925-1927; F.T. 



Bach, no. 227). S'inspirant librementdu module, ou s'aidant 
de photographies ou d'images qu'il a en t#te, Brancusi efface 
progressivement ses sources etyvolue vers un langage plus 
abstract: I' image deviant gynyrique, le sujet dans sa 
particularity perd de son importance. En avan^antdans son 
parcours, I 'essences pi ritu el le du module (au sens oU I'entend 
Brancusi) se transforme en un esprit incarny dans I'objet. 

L' attribution d'un nom propre, quand i! y en a un (par 
exemple, le nom de Renye Frachon ou de Nancy Cunard 
n'apparalt pas dans le titre officiellement donny k leur 
portrait sculpty), est un hommage disc ret k des femmes qu'il 
connaissait ou avait connues, certaines en passant d'autres 
plus inti mem ent. Et dans la mesure ou ces oeuvres n'ytaient 
gynyralement pas des commandes, il est rare qu'elles aient 
ensuite yty acquises par le “modyle". 

Brancusi a rencontry Lyonie Ricou (1875-1928), que I 'on 
pense habituellement #tre la "L.R." du titre de notre 
sculpture, vers 1908- 1910 (fig. 8). Paris ienne cultivye, 
divorcye, pleine d 'entrain, Ricou a tenu salon a u coeur de 
Montparnasse, au 270 boulevard Raspail, entre 1908 environ 
et le dybut de la Premiyre Guerre Mon diale. Elle y recevait 
des poytes et des ycrivains, parmi les quels figuraient 
Guillaume Apollinaire, Alexandre Mercereau, Paul Fort, 
Giuseppe Ungaretti, et divers artistes dont Pablo Picasso, 

Gino Sever ini, Umberto Boccioni, Julio Gonzalez, Amedeo 
Modigliani, Constantin Brancusi et beaucoup d'autres. Selon 
des tymoins ocu la ires, elle possydait une remarquable 
collection qui fut vendue aprys sa mort. Composye d 'oeuvres 
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{fig. fl) Portra it phcrtcgraphitiLje de Leenie Rkou. 



offertes ou achetEes, celle-ci comp re nail probable ment 
plusieurs sculptures par Brancusi et un portraits la gouache. 
Les lettres de Ricou E Brancusi, conserve dans les archives 
Brancusi k la bibliothEque Kandinsky ■ Centre Georges 
Pompidou, Paris (cent soixante-quinze lettres, cartes postales, 
cartes de visite, en majority non datEes, mais toutes Writes 
entre 19 Met 1921), laissent penserque leur relation n'a 
jamais dEpassE le stade de I'amitiE cordiale fondle sur 
I'a dmi ration infinie que Ricou porta it I I 'horn me etE son 
oeuvre. Elies montrent aussi que Ricou rEsida peu E Paris 
durant la pEriode concerns, Etant "en exil ", commeelle le 
dit elle-mEme, k cause de la guerre. Elle fait bien quelques 
allusions E des oeuvres qu'elle a vues ou qui pouvaienf Etre 
en sa possession, mais elle ne me nti on ne jamais Madame LR. 
(Portrait de M™ L.RJ. Etant donnE son absence de Paris, il 
semble peu probable qu'ily aiteu un rapport direct entre elle 
et la sculpture au stade de son Elaboration. II est done 
possible que Brancusi ait rEalisE cette oeuvre en suivant son 
inspiration, k partir d'un modEle de reliquaire Hong we ou 
d 'autres sources, et qu'il lui ait ensuite donnE le nom de M ™ 
Ricou en tEmoignage d'amitiE. II se peut aussi que la coiffure 
en forme de casque surmontEe d'un motif arrondi lui ait 
rappelE celle de Ricou. Des photographies d'elle jeune fille la 
montrent avec ses cheveux encadrant son visage, mais 
vraisemblablement retenus au sommet de la tEte par le 
peigne traditionnel espagnol qu'elle avait I' habitude de 
porter. La raison ■ quelle qu'elle soit ■ qui a conduit Brancusi 
k choisir ce titre est sans doute assez conti ngente. 



Madame LR. (Portrait de M™ LRJ n'a jamais appartenu k 
IVT C Ricou. Son premier propriEtaire fut le peintre Fernand 
LEger, qui I'aurait paralt-il acquiseen Echange d'un tableau 
peu aprEs 1918, annEe ob les deux hommes s'Etaient 
rencontrEs. La sculpture est restEe en possession de LEger 
jusqu'E sa morten 1955, date k laquelle elle futtransmise k 
sa veuve Nadia. Cela Etant, nous ne savons rien d 'autre sur 
cette oeuvre qui n'a jamais EtE exposEe du vivant du peintre. 
La sculpture ay ant quittE I 'atelier de Brancusi vers 1919-1920, 
elle n'apparalt pas non plus dans les photographies de 
I 'atelier prises aprEs cette date. Dans les annEes 1920, 
Brancusi entreprend d'en faire une seconde version mais, 
dEgj du rEsultat, il la dEmantEleet la remonte en deux 
parties sEparEes (et k peine recon naissables). 



Relativement peu nom b re uses et peu visibles, les sculptures 
en bois de Brancusi ont eu un destin critique trEs diffErent de 
celui du reste deson oeuvre. Les premiers collectionneurs, en 
majoritE amEricains, prEfEraient - nous I'avons dit - ses 
sculptures en marbre. En dEcembre 1917, Brancusi propose 
Madame L.R. (Portrait de M™ L.Rjk son mEcEne amEricain 
John Quinn, qui dEcline poliment I'offre en expliquant qu'il 
prEfEre les oeuvres en pierre. tependant, quelques temps 
plus tard, Henri-Pierre RochE, qui conseillait Quinn en matiEre 
d'art, rEussit k le persuader d'acheter quelques sculptures en 
bois, et mEme quelques meubles grossiErement sculptEs par 
Brancusi. 
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II est clair que les oeuvres en bois ont yte ydips4es par cel les 
en marbre poli et en bronze, parce qu'elles sont plus difficiles 
d'acc&s, mystyrieuses et my me inquiytantes dans le contexte 
g£n£ral de I 'oeuvre du sculpteur. C'est peut-ytre la raison 
pour laquelle leur public a M plus restraint, se limitant aux 
artistes, aux intellectuels et aux vrais connaisseurs. En dehors 
de I'exemple d'Henri-Pierra Rochy et de Quinn, Marcel 
Duchamp, de son cdty, a persuade le couple Louise et Walter 
Arensberg, ainsi que Katherine DreieCd'acquyrir assez t6t 
des sculptures en bois. Malgry cel a, de nombreuses ceuvres 
majeuras en bois sont restyes dans I 'atelier de Brancusi 
j usque peu de temps avant sa mort. C'est alors seulement 
que James Johnson Sweeney, directeur du Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum k New York, ami et admirateurde 
longue date de Brancusi, fit ['acquisition de plusieurs 
sculptures en bois pour son musye, confortant ainsi l'id£e 
que cet aspect du travail du sculpteur, injustement nygligy, 
ytaitd'une importance cruciale. Ce petit rappel historique 
explique que la majority des sculptures en bois de Brancusi se 
trouvent aujourd'hui dans des institutions publiques, ayant 
yty sort lyguyes k des musses am^ricains (ou achetys pair 
eux), soit (pour ce lies resides dans son atelier), lyguyes k la 
France od elles sont aujourd'hui conserves au Musye 
National d'Art Moderne - Centre Georges Pompidou, k Paris. 
En un sens, gr&ce k Fernand Lyger, Madame LR. (Portrait de 
M 71 * LR.) a ychappy k cette destin^e. Notons d 'autre part que 
sur les deux sculptures en bois encore dytenues pair des 
particuliers, c'est la premiere chronologiquementet la plus 
importante. 

Les ceuvres en bois compIMent et enrichissent I'ensemble de 
la production de Brancusi en lui apportant une complexity 
supplemental re. Par opposition aux images sublimees de ses 
sculptures en marbre qui yvoquent les r^ves et les desirs 
hu mains inaccess ibles, I'iconographie de ses sculptures en 
bois s'appuie sur d'autres mythes et d'autres realites. Leurs 
litres, d'ail leurs - com me Chimkre (1915-18; The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art), Socrate (1921-22; The Museum of Modern 
Art, New York), ou Le Roi des Rois (ygalement connu sous le 
nom de L 'Esprit du Bouddha , 193B[?]; fig. 9) - sem blent fa ire 
echo k des "figures ancestrales" venues d'autres lieux et 
d'autres temps. 

Finalement, par leur liberty, leur invention et m#me leur 
facture grossly re, ces ceuvres en bois sont esse nti el les pour 
bien comprendre Brancusi. D'un point de vueformel et 
my me mytaphysique, el les font contrepoint k son style 
transcendant. Elies aident aussi £ comprendre I'impyrieuse 
nycessity des socles en chyne grossiyrement tailiys, qu'il 
commence k produire k la myme ypoque et qui cryent une 
tension pair la contradiction qu'ils introduisentavec les 
oeuvres en marbre et en bronze qu'ils portent. Tandis que les 
oiseaux dans I'espace incarnent I'idyal humain de I'envol en 
apesanteur, de la pure spirituality et de la I urn iy re radieuse, 
les sculptures et les socles en chyne expriment d'autres forces 
vitales inhy rentes k la nature humaine: Les mystyres obscurs 
de I 'instinct et de I'i imagination, et la sagesse de la terre. 

Ce texte a yty trad u it de I 'anglais. 




{fig. Constantin Brancusi, Leftist des Rois: L'Espritde Bout/ctoa, 
The Solomon R, Guggenheim Museum , New York. 



Notes: 

1 Nous nous concentre ns dans ces pages sur les sculptures en ch§ne, qui, du 
feitde la nature du matiriau, so ntdefactuie eldest/ le plus prim itifs. 
Brancusi a ^ga le me nt travail I# liable, le noyeret d'autres bois fruitiers, mais 
les ceuvres exicuMes dans ces essences se distinguemt des pp&c£dentes par 
leur forme et leur finition. 

2 La partie interieuie de la jambe a itycassie & I'ipoqueod elleappartenait 
a Liger (avant 1555). File a restaunie depuis. 

3 Certains historiens de I'artexpliquent le refour au bois de Brancusi parsa 
formation de sculpteur sur bois en Roumanle, d'autres parson inforitpour 
I'art africain. C'est cette deuxieme hypothese que nous defend rons ici. 

* Pour approfondir la relation de Brancusi avec I'art africain, on se reportera a 
I'essai de Sidney Geist sur Brancusi dans 20* CenhjjyAri - , 

catalogue d'exposition, The Museum of Modem Art, New York, 19B4, 
pp. 345-362. 

4 importants col lection neurs d'art d'avant-garde aux Etats-Unis. 

Please refer to page 236 for the English version of this text. 
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CONSTANTIN BRANCUSI (1876-1957) 

Madame L.R. (Portrait de M ™ L.R.) 



bois de cltene sculpts 
Hauteur: 1 17.1 cm. (46 Vk in.) 
Execute vers 1914-17 

€15,000,000-20,000,000 
US $20,000,000-25,000,000 
GBP13, 000,000-17, 000,000 



PROVENANC E : 

Fernand L£ger, Paris {^change avec I'artiste). 

Nadia L£ger, Biot (par descendance). 

Galerie Tarica r Paris (acquis auptes decelle-ci). 

Acquis auptes de celle-ci par Yves Saint Laurent et Pierre 
Berg£, vers 1 970. 

EXPOSITION' 

Munich, Haus der Kunst, Weltkuituren und moderne Kunst , 
Die Begegnung der europaischen Kunst und Musik im 19. 
and 20. Jahrhundert mit Asien, Afrika, Ozeanien, Afro-und 
/^do-AmerAaJuin-septembre 1972 (h.c.). 

New York, The Museum of Modern Art; Detroit Institute of 
Arts et Dallas Museum of Art, "Primitivism " in 20th Century 
Art: Affinity of the Tribal and the Modern , septembre 1984- 
septembre 1985, p. 351, no. 9{illustte en couleur, p. 353). 
Paris, Mus&e National d'Art Moderne, Centre Georges 
Pompidou et Philadelphia Museum of Art, Constantin 
Btancusi 1876-1957, avril-dtombre 1995, p. 146, no. 40 
(il lustra en couleur; photographies d 'atelier il lustres, pp. 147 
et 1 70). 



BE B LIOGRAPHI E : 

I. Jianou, Brancusi , Paris, 1963, p. 100 (date '1916'). 

S. Geist, Brancusi. A Study of the Sculpture, Londres, 1968, 
p. 221, no. 93 (illustte, p. 53; date '1916'). 

K.J. Michaelsen, "Brancusi and African Art" , in Art Forum, 
no. 3, vol. X, novembre 1971, no. 11. 

S. Geist, Brancusi: The Sculpture and Drawings, New York, 
1975, no. 93 (illustte, p. 72; dimensions erron£es). 

Paris-New York, catalogue d'ex position, Paris, Centre 
Georges Pompidou, 1977, pi. 16 (illustte). 

I. Jianou, Brancusi, Paris, 1982, p. 105, no. 106 (date '191 5'). 
R. Varia, Brancusi, New York, 1986, p. 195 (illustte en 
couleur, pp. 193-194; date '1914=1 8'). 

P. Hulten, N. Dumitresco et A. Istrati , Brancusi, Paris, 1986, 
p. 288, no. 81 (photographie d'atelier illusttee, pp. 99 et 288). 
F.T. Bach, Constantin Brancusi, Metamorphosen Plastischer 
Form, Cologne, 1987, p. 448, no. 1 34 (photographie 
d'atelier illusttee, pi. 173). 

A.-F. Penders, Brancusi: L 'ceuvre photographique, les d&buts- 
ies infiuences-l'atelier, th&se de doctorat, Bruxelles, 1989- 
1990, pp. 92 et 93. 

"Brancusi", in Beaux Arts Magazine, h.s., no. Ill, 1995 
(illtustte en couleur). 

"Collections de couturiers", in L'Oeii, no. 478, janvier-tevrier 
1996, p. 78 (illustte en couleur). 

L'Ecoie de Paris 1904-1929 [ ia part de Tautre, catalogue 
d'exposition, Paris, Mus£e d'Art Moderne de la Vi lie de Paris, 
2000, p. 328, no. 172 (illustte en couleur, p. 172). 

D. Lemny, La dation Brancusi, catalogue d'exposition, Paris, 
Centre Georges Pompidou, 2003, p. 21 1 . 

Yves Saint Laurent, dialogue avec Fart, catalogue 
d'exposition, Paris, Fon dation Pierre Berg£ Yves Saint Laurent, 
2004, p. 51 (iilustte en couleur, p. 50). 

J. Coignard, "Chez Pierre Berg£ et Yves Saint Laurent, 
in Connaissance des Arts, no. 634, janvier 2006, p. 49 
(i I lustte en couleur). 
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PABLO PICASSO (1881-1973) 

Chicken , glass , knife , bottle 



signed on the reverse 

charcoal and paper collage on paper 




Under the simplicity of its composition and the frugality of its 
techniques ■ a white page, a few lines of charcoal and paper 
cut to resemble the shapes and colours of a roast bird - 
Route t verre, couteau, bouteilte hides a particularly 
suggestive work of synthetic cubism. In this collage Picasso 
creates a maximum effect using a minimum of resources. The 
Spanish painter, who was wont to witticism, never lost a 
chance to season his works with allusions, as he does here, 
painting with a colour scheme of mourning while portraying 
a "poulard© demi-deuH 1 " 1 . Far from being a simple 
preparation, this traditional French dish is highly elaborate 
and is often featured on the menus of great chefs, since it 
includes some of the noblest of ingredients. 

Poute t vorro, couteau , bouteilte, painted in the spring of 
1 913, was the result of Picasso's adaptation of recent 
experiments with papier coll© carried out in mid-September 
1912 by his friend Georges Braque. He creates an intense 
contrast using the central roast-chicken motif, which, 
through the plasticity rendered by the colour of the cut paper 
against the white background, gives the composition a 
palpable sense of reality: the viewer can all but smell the 
bird's savoury juices. Although daily studio life and its familiar 
attributes, such as pipes, wineglasses, fruit dishes, 
newspapers, play an intimate role in this Cubist work, the use 
of a nicely- roasted chicken, gives the composition an 
unexpected dimension. Here, Picasso finds a way to 
transcend the usual repertory of Cubist objects while alluding 
to the Spanish tradition of bodogdn - a term that refers both 
to still life paintings that feature food and household objects 
and to the simple cafe that serve basic fare - in a work that 
splendidly combines both meanings of the word 2 . 

Notes: 

1 J. Richardson, A life of Picasso, 1907-1917, New York, 1996, 
volL II, p. .291 

2 M.-L Bernadac, "La peinture & I'estomac: Le th©me de la 
nourriture dans les ©crits de Picasso", Picasso and Things , 
exhibition catalogue, Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1992, p. 23. 
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CONSTANTIN BRANCUSI 
(1876-1957) 

Mrs L.R. (Portrait of Mrs L. R.) 



carved oak 




The unique reputation of Constantin Brancusi is built 
primarily on his works in stone and bronze. These sculptures, 
carved or cast, smooth and polished to perfection, represent 
idealized, transcendent forms. Less known to the general 
public is the much smaller corpus of works in wood. In fact, 
the misperceptions concerning the wood sculptures were 
such, in the early years, that Brancusi's private collectors 
shunned them, finding them uncharacteristic in relation to his 
more famous streamlined style. 

Madame LR> (Portrait do Mmo LRJ is a magnificent example 
of Brancusi's earliest sculptures in wood, which present a 
material and a carving technique, an iconography and an 
intention that are indeed far removed from his more typical 
production. Whereas, to take this example, his most famous 
motif, L'ois&au dans I'&space (fig. 1), is soaring, spiritual, and 
almost immaterial, the wood sculptures are solid, grounded 
and mysteriously enigmatic. They are no less essential to the 
appreciation and understanding of his ceuvre. 

It is difficult to say how many works in wood Brancusi 
produced in that some were dismantled, remodeled, or 
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destroyed. But it is safe to suggest that there are about thirty 
sculptures or fragments of sculptures extant today. The major 
portion of these works was realized between 1913 and 
1925, a period during which Brancusi also began carving oak 
bases for his pieces in marble or bronze. AJ though he 
executed a few large wooden sculptures after the 1920s and 
continued to make bases, it is the works from the early years 
that are the most surprising. Initiated at a time by which 
Brancusi had already begun to develop his vocabulary of 
idealized forms in marble (we recall that La Muse ertdormie f 
is dated 1 909- 1 0 (fig. 2), the first Maiastra (1910-12; 

Museum of Modem Art, New York), and the earliest 
Mademoiselle Fogarty dates from 1912; Mus£e National d'Art 
Moderne, Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris), the wood 
sculptures show an unexpected return to a primitive 
aesthetic, such as seen earlier in works like £e Baiser, and a 
cruder and less finished carving style 1 . 

The earliest sculptures in carved oak that are extant today 
include the head remaining from Brancusi's earliest piece, Le 
premier pas of 1913, now known as Tefe d'enfant (Mus£e 
National d'Art Moderne, Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris) 
L'enfartt prodigue (1914-15; Philadelphia Museum of Art), 
Madame L.R. (Portrait de Mme L.R.) (1 91 4- 1 S, this piece), 
and Petite fille frartgaise (1 91 4-1 S; fig. 3). Common to the 
latter two works, executed at approximately the same time, 
are a human subject, a substantial scale (neither intimate nor 
monumental), a relatively raw finish, and, unlike the marble 
works that consist of an uninterrupted flow of volumes, they 
give an impression of stacked, disparate parts. 

Despite appearances, the wood pieces were generally carved 
from a single piece of wood. Since the raw material was 
salvaged oak beams, it would have been difficult for Brancusi 
to achieve the continuous lines and polished perfection of his 
stoneworks, nor was this his intention. It seems that he was 
obeying other inspirational imperatives. Brancusi always 
claimed that his forms were dictated by the nature of his 
material, and wood was no exception. It would inspire a 
renewed repertory of images and spiritual forces, familiar to 
him through his knowledge of African art. 

Madame L.R. (Portrait de Mme L.R.) gives the impression of a 
standing figure composed of visually separate parts. This 
notwithstanding, the subject was carved from a single piece 
of wood 2 (fig. 4). The title of the object, suggesting that it is 
a woman's portrait, leads us to read the upper motif of the 
sculpture as a helmet-like or fan shaped head or coiffure 
mounted on a beaded neck. The subsequent elements, totally 
abstract, nonetheless read as the woman's shoulders and 
bust or torso, followed by a single, again beaded leg, set on 
a semi-circular or horseshoe shaped foot. The complete 
figure is placed on a small "festooned" rectangular base that 
has accompanied it since it left Brancusi's studio. 

Although there is some controversy as to whether Brancusi 
was genuinely interested in African art, many aspects of 
Madame L,R. (Portrait de Mme L.R.), as of Petite fille 
frartgaise , point to an African reference 3 . First, the carving 
from a single piece of wood is not irrelevant. African 
sculptors favored this technique that produced a symmetrical 
and frontal aesthetic that is quite foreign to the European 



tradition. Also unusual for the period is the formal rigor and 
abstraction seen in the silhouettes and proportions of these 
two figures by Brancusi. In Africa, similar formal 
interpretations served to emphasize the archetypal value and 
symbolism of sacred ancestor figures. 

African models proposed new canons of representation for 
Western sculptors. Brancusi's use of natural as opposed to 
painted wood is also worth noting in this context. For 
Brancusi, it probably corresponded to his "truth to materials" 
doctrine, but was reinforced by African examples. Although 
other European sculptors also looked toward African art, 
among them Amedeo Modigliani, Jacques Lipchitz, Jacob 
Epstein and the German Expressionists Ernst Ludwig Kirchner 
(fig. 5) and Karl Schmidt-Rottluff for example, in many cases 
their European background and religious or folk art traditions 
encouraged them to paint their wooden sculptures. Aso, the 
anatomy of their figures remained relatively European and 
naturalistic. Whereas in Brancusi's case, and in particular in 
the two figures under discussion, the absence of arms, the 
stylized coiffures and facial features, the rhythmic processes 
of swelling, thinning or hollowing the silhouettes, the 
distended proportions and scored, striated or "beaded" 
appendages, all these details emit a more forceful echo of 
African art (fig. S). 

More specifically, the head and neck of Madame L.R. (Portrait 
de Mme L.R.) are extremely evocative of traditional Hongwe 
reliquary figures from Gabon (fig. 7). The fan -shaped head, 
the horizontal grooving on one side of the bipartite face, the 
vertical panel or separation down the center, the headdress 
at the crown of the head, and the proportions of the neck 
below, all point to a knowledge of Hongwe conventions. At 
once abstract and figurative, the Hongwe reliquaries have a 
magical force and presence that, from what we know of 
Brancusi, would have appealed to him. 

Brancusi rarely divulged his sources, and this is also true as 
concerns his relation to African art. His exposure to it seems 
inevitable, due to the fascination for this art in Paris during 
these decades, the collectors he knew, and the museums he 
visited. His raie but pertinent comments manifest his 
familiarity with African sculpture and his respect for African 
carving techniques, as well as for the "instinct and faith " of 
African cultures. He further expressed on occasion his 
affinities for all forms of artistic "primitivisms" including that 
of "the blacks" 4 . And certainly, the sculptures provide 
eloquent evidence of these affinities. 

It therefore appears paradoxical that Brancusi would 
designate this sculpture as a "portrait" of an acquaintance. 
Yet Brancusi's portraits were never portraits in the strict sense 
of the term. Instead they were sublimated representations, 
sometimes distilled from a more realistic portrait study of a 
real person, but often an invention of his imagination. 

Among those that began as portraits of women he knew are 
his Muse endormie of 1909-10, started as a portrait of the 
Baroness Ren£ Irana Fra chon, and Mademoiselle Fogarty, 
begun in 1912 as a portrait of a young Hungarian art 
student, Margit Pogany. These early portraits always retained 
some distinguishing features of the model: the long thin face 
and aquiline nose of Ren£ Frachon, and the large eyes and 
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b un-like chignon of Margit Pogany provide excellent 
examples. As time went by, in later portraits, the features 
were smoothed and the reference as well, but they remained 
present nonetheless. Photographs from the period show 
Eileen Lane's wide oval face (Portrait do Mile Eileen Lane, 
1923; Mus£e National d'Art Moderne, Centre Georges 
Pompidou, Paris), Agnes Meyer's regal stance and willful chin 
(Mme Eugene Meyer, jeune, 1916-30; Mus£e National d'Art 
Moderne, Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris), and Nancy 
Cunard's capricious curls (/eune fille sophistiqu^e, 1 925-27; 
Bach, no. 227), for example. Freely inspired by the model, or 
through photographs or images in his mind's eye, as Brancusi 
progressed toward a more abstract idiom, he erased his 
sources, the image became generic, and the particular 
subject unimportant Indeed, as he worked, the spiritual 
essence - as he understood it - of the model would be 
transformed into a spirit incarnate in the object. The nominal 
attributions, when they remained (for example Ren£ Frachon 
and Nancy Cunard's names are not present in the official 
titles of their portrait-sculptures) served as discreet homages 
to women he knew or had known, some casually, some 
more intimately. And since these works were usually not 
commissions, they were rarely acquired by the "model." 

L£onie Ricou (1875- 192 8) who is usually identified as the 
" L.R.” in the title of our sculpture, was a woman Brancusi 
met in approximately 1908-10 (fig. 8). A cultivated Parisian 
and lively divorcee, Ricou had a salon in the heart of 
Montparnasse, at 270 boulevard Raspail, from around 1908 
to the outbreak of World War I. Here she entertained poets 
and writers, among them Guillaume Apollinaire, Alexandre 
Mercereau, Paul Fort, Giuseppe Ungaretti, and artists 
including Pablo Picasso, Gino Severini, Umberto Boccioni, 
Julio Gonzalez, Amedeo Modigliani, Brancusi and many 
more. According to eyewitness reports she had a remarkable 
collection that was sold after her death. Consisting of gifts 
and purchases, it presumably included several sculptures by 
Brancusi and a gouache portrait. 

Ricou 's letters to Brancusi in the Brancusi Archives at the 
Bibliotheque Kandinsky/Centre Georges Pompidou (175 
letters, postcards, visiting cards, mostly undated, but situated 
between 191 4 and 1921) suggest that their relationship was 
never more than a warm friendship based on her infinite 
admiration for the man and his art. They also indicate that 
Ricou was away from Paris during much of that period, "in 
exile" as she put it, due to World War I, Although there are 
some allusions to works she has seen or might own, there is 
no reference to Madame LR. (Portrait de Mme L.R.), and, in 
view of her absence from Paris, it seems unlikely that she had 
any direct relation with the sculpture at the time of its 
execution. It is more probable that Brancusi carved the piece 
according to his inspiration, drawing from a Hong we 
reliquary model and/or other sources, and then, as a gesture, 
named it after Mme Ricou. Perhaps the sculpture's helmet- 
like coiffure topped by a curved motif, reminded him of that 
of Mme Ricou. Early photographs show her as a young girl 
with a full head of hair framing her face, the crown 
presumably held back by a Spanish comb that she was in the 
habit of wearing. Whatever Brancusi's reason for the title, we 
may assume it was relatively fortuitous. 



Mrs. Ricou never owned Madame L.R. (Portrait de Mme L.R.). 
The first owner of the sculpture was the painter Fernand 
L£ger who theoretically received it in exchange fora painting 
sometime after 1918, the year he and Brancusi met. 

Although the piece remained in Lager's collection until his 
death in 1 955, at which time it was passed on to his widow 
Nadia, there is no further information on the subject and the 
sculpture was never exhibited during Lager's lifetime. Since 
the present sculpture left Brancusi's studio around 1919-20, 
it is absent from all later studio photographs. In the 1920s, 
he attempted to carve a second version of the sculpture. 
Disappointed with the outcome, he dismantled and 
remodeled it into two separate (and barely recognizable) 
parts. 

In view of the relatively small body of work and its limited 
visibility, the critical destiny of Brancusi's wood sculptures is 
very different from that of the rest of his oeuvre. As already 
mentioned, his early collectors, most of them American, 
preferred the marble sculptures. In December 1917, Brancusi 
proposed Madame L.R. (Portrait de Mme L.R.) to his 
American patron John Quinn, who politely declined the offer, 
stating that he preferred the works in stone. However, some 
time thereafter, Henri -Pierre Roch£, acting as Quinn's advisor, 
persuaded him to purchase some wood sculptures and even 
some roughly carved furniture Brancusi had made. 

Clearly the works in wood were overshadowed by the works 
in polished marble and bronze. The wood sculptures were 
more difficult, mysterious and even disquieting in the context 
of the total oeuvre. It is perhaps for this reason that their 
audience was more circumscribed, consisting of artists, 
intellectuals, and real connoisseurs. Aside from Henri -Pierre 
Roch£, who worked with Quinn, Marcel Duchamp persuaded 
both the Walter Arensbergs and Katherine Dreier* to acquire 
wood sculptures at an early date. This notwithstanding, many 
major works in wood remained in Brancusi's studio until 
shortly before his death. It was then that James Johnson 
Sweeney, Director of the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 
in New York and a longtime friend and admirer of Brancusi, 
purchased several wood sculptures for the museum, 
endorsing this aspect of Brancusi's oeuvre as crucially 
important and unjustly overlooked. 

As a result of this history of collecting, most of Brancusi's 
wood sculptures are in public institutions today: either 
bequeathed to or purchased by American museums, or, for 
those that remained in Brancusi's studio, bequeathed by the 
artist to the French State (now in the Mus£e National d'Art 
Moderne, Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris). In one sense, 
Fernand L£ger saved Madame LR. from a similar destiny, in 
fact, it is one of two wooden sculptures still in private hands, 
and it is the earlier and more important of the two. 

Brancusi's works in wood complete and enrich his oeuvre, 
rendering it infinitely more complex as an ensemble. In 
contrast to the sublime images of his marble sculptures that 
correspond to inaccessible human dreams and desires, the 
iconography of the wood sculptures draws on other myths 
and realities. Indeed, titles such as La Chim&re (191 5/1 8; The 
Philadelphia Museum of Art), Socrate (1921/22; The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York), or Le Roi des Rois (also known as 







L'esprit de Bouddha, 1938[?]; fig. 9) resonate as though 
referring to "ancestor figures" from other places and times. 

Finally, the freedom and invention and even the crudeness of 
these works in wood are essential to an understanding of 
Brancusi. Formally, and metaphysically, they exist as a 
counterpoint to his transcendent style. This helps to explain 
the imperious necessity in his eyes for the roughly carved oak 
bases that he started making at approximately the same 
time, and that create a tension through contradiction with 
the works in marble and bronze. Whereas the birds in space, 
incarnate the human ideal of soaring weightlessness, pure 
spirituality, and radiant light, the carved oak sculptures, and 
the bases, embody other vital forces that are inherent to 
human nature: the obscure mysteries of the instinct and 
imagination, and the wisdom of the earth. 

Margit Rowell, October 2008. 

Notes: 

1 The following essay concerns the sculptures in carved oak, 
which, due to the nature of the material, were more primitive 
in style and facture. Brancusi also carved in maple, walnut 
and fruit tree woods but the resulting works were very 
different in form and finish. 

1 The lower part of the leg was broken while in Lager's 
possession (prior to 1955) and has been restored. 

3 Several art historians ascribe Brancusi's return to wood to 
his early training in woodcaiving in Roumania. Others 
attribute it to his interest in African art. On this point, this 
author endorses the latter position, as will be argued. 

4 See Sidney Geist's essay on Brancusi, in Primitivism in 20th 
Century Art exhibition catalogue, The Museum of Modern 
Art New York, 1984, pp. 345-362, for an extensive 
discussion of Brancusi's relation to African art. 

5 Major collectors of avant-garde art in the United States. 
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MARCEL DUCHAMP (1887-1968) 

Beautiful breath. Veil water 

inscribed and dated on the label attached to box; oval violet- 
colored cardboard box, b rushed-glass perfume bottle 




Beautiful breath: Veil water is the amusing title Marcel 
Duchamp gave to a work of art that he made - with the 
assistance of Man Ray - in the spring of 1921 . At first glance, 
it appears to be little more than an ordinary perfume bottle, 
although readers of French might confuse it with a mouth 
wash, which, if consumed, would give them, as the label 
indicates, belie haieine (beautiful breath). We now know that 
in order to produce this work, Duchamp appropriated an 
actual bottle of perfume issued by the Rigaud Company of 
Paris in 1915 for Un air embaum^, the name given to the 
most popular and best-selling fragrance the perfumery had 
produced in its sixty-fiveyear history. Advertisements for this 
product feature a scantily clad female model holding a bottle 
of the perfume below her nostrils (fig. 1 ), the essence of the 
liquid rendered visible as an undulating, ribbon-like shape 
floating through the air. The model is shown taking a deep 
breath, her eyes closed and head tilted slightly back, as if to 
suggest that the scent possess the qualities of an aphrodisiac, 
rendering powerless all who inhale its intoxicating vapors. It 
may have been precisely these qualities that attracted 
Duchamp to this particular brand of perfume, for he wished 
to draw attention to the woman whose features are depicted 
on the bottle, his newly introduced female alter-ego: Rose 
S&lavy. 

Rose S£lavy was born by self-procreation in 1920. Duchamp - 
who was then living in New York and who, for years, had 
harbored a personal and professional disdain for entrenched, 
academic systems within the world of art - sought to 
establish an entirely new artistic identity. Just as he had 
invented the pseudonym of R. Mutt three years earlier (when, 
in 1917, he boldly submitted a white porcelain urinal to an 
art exhibition with infamous results), this time he wanted 
something more permanent, an alternative persona through 
which he could hide his true identity while continuing to 
function as an artist. "The first idea that came to me was to 
take a Jewish name," he later explained. "I was Catholic, and 
it was a change to go from one religion to another! I didn't 
find a Jewish name that I especially liked, or that tempted 
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modem day dandies is equally elaborate. They 
tn* renowned for their dinner parties At one. 
everything was block— the guests attire, the 
tableware, even the food (the pair served cavtar 
and dishes vnode with cuttlefish ink). 

Such a taste for grandeur la perfectly fttir 
tored in the architecture of the couple t apart* 
rtirnt, situated on one floor of an i&{6 town 
mansson in Paris’s 10 th armndUsemem, within 
easy moiling distance of the Place Vt ac faic 
and the Muter du (joovre. It was built for 
IWon I <nm, a protege of laUcyrand who had 
served as finance minister under Napoleon and 
IxHiiv Philippe 11 k fiat * more remit hitfucy 
It no kss glamofou* ( aiorcngcl and Cah^grai 
Ik Might it fiiirn actress Silna Badcsto Pcmsol. 
who ironed alongside Jean- -Paul Belmondo in 
the Alain Resnais film Stwuk? and wrote a book 
of mrmnrn with the former empress of Iran, 
laj nh Dibu Pahlavi. "When vsr first walked in/* 

Ttt* gntdan talon pop. eh in ww rMi sod 

(mpa % 1 y*at. with • M of modam ait. Twro W 4 O 1 
•rfliu l4cqu«««d Chin*** labial and a i9tb-c*ott#y 
daybad upkolitw'od in bnjnx<h~* k Vila's SaUe 
La Tour in K*My lit atop a Vac na* Pa/rtoo mg, ca +971 
Coorangat and Calvagr ac ragddod the omakm 
molibngs and off sat thaw *H#c* with bUei-lacQua^ad 
panalt and a N#pot*an III mmbim mania I tap pad 
with Mack cararmc iarmpi by Cohn# To f»Uni 
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I Acn a r<x>m tilled with neoclassical furnishings and 
fl< )uiishcs feels m< xiern, thanks to the use of vibrant e< >lor 
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Th* Mb* *nd M«<k oM>c*, 

•bow*, k*% **«1U tuiftf with bold bUr k 
marbW r«lt*h. brent** *nd *t*tu*ry. 

Th* t*W# boMt d*(ic«t* objet* dart 
•osh •• fold B*n*»Moc« c*od*l*brM 
Irom G*A*ri* J. Kim*l P*#H. •nd * 

toll*** d**fvt*d by Coorvngiri 
and C*lvagr sc • A I6th<*f»tirf> 
buWd, oppovt# page, holds an arrar 
of wonders. including toms XVI iftorfag 
pUUt. Pi»fort*| bowls, nautilus sH*IU 
inountod on £*ndU«ti<du by Coorang d 
and Cdvagrac, and a card* mad* 
of an ostrich *gg dwfl and stiver fUt 



(aiorcagcl says. "there werr firror*. shoo, and hats everywhere. along wrth photos of 
{Budewro KttmoII with famous people." She chose them oven another buyer, who planned 
to np our the wood paneling and put in concrete floors. VCx really had the impression ihaT 
she was cat I tilting u\ with the place," < Alvagrai say*. 

She cncilil hardly Have put it in safer or more skillful hands The pair were immediately 
charmed by the door plan, which they describe as f*alUdun "Jt * a vyiuir with a round 
entrance hall," CoorayM say* On either side of the apartment ts an enfilade of three 
salon v There ore no rortidnr* nc wasted space When it came to the actual strut turr, the 
two changed little— ftm the layouisof the kitchen, master hathnxim. and guot qiunrn 
The ann of their decor, Coorcngrl say*. Is "to keep a certain awhritticiry hut make it look 
mixlcrn.* That mix of cUsarcal and contemporary was at the very heart nf their design 
approach— a necessity horn of their t unt easting tastev CuoTengH likes all thing* baroque. 
Calvagrac prefers modern, sober design In both cswc* % their aesthetic it the antithesis of 
what they knew as children. ( ooo ngcl. bom in The I {ague »n i^nju grew tip in a house that 
wus a paean to the contempt irate "Everything was w lute anil vrllou; with lots of Marimclko 
fabrics," hr lays. The French horn ( ahagrac, , was raised in a chateau full nt antiques. 

"JranTherrr is much more nf an artist," (Inorcugel uvt -lie darts to do things which 
often appear quite shocking to n^ at first "A fierfim example is the circular \rmcr Earn on 
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rug in the apart roent* gold room. \Mn lurl wanted a realty rlanacal Gakagrac sayv *bui 

it tinned out tn br something or a mix hetat r n f.mpur «trk and pop * The mnm is a heady 
mix. with jct-tilot k walk golden moldings, and a blue sky moral on the ceding, An rarty 
nineteenth <ctmiry membrane has been rruphnhsertd to a J^inxpttt uft. 

I he adjoining silver room was initially the brainchild at Gh^nc Oohnnaa, he would no 
doubt have filled it soldy with pieces of rwrttt srth-w mnm drsqgn At * hi three are a number 
of Itnlut^oompb: curvy Michel Boyer Ump. t^Oi Dinnh boobhcKn i Gm Bwuj table 
Hut thii ttmr Osnrrngel gave the drrar a timet I lr hc rwig br m Mi rah ararternth vraiury 
chandctkf and a Ixduss XVI sofa reputedly made for the Pent Irvaooc at VmaOn 

“Out goal is often to tuwl a happy medium Irfarai our tew emu ere voefck/* ( ahrapx 
say's, Joyous nirtipnnnam abound. I*hc master bedroom brings ro prthe g a Mm van der Rohe 
chair and a George Nakashima coffee table wirh an n^itrrmb<emtin Venetian pcnmirm 
lamp and a bed in which Napoleon is sard to have slept. Elsewhere, you bud new lamps from 
Moltrni and the Outran Shop and classical artifacts 
Each room has a dtstmrr character. ~Wr Imre to num 
from oitc uiitbicmc tu another CoorengH sayv \nd each 
room can has t more than one function The gold room ts 
often transformed from a sirring room into a dining room 
Ini mute meals art held in the ruofootsc office ~1t*s a Urtk 
like Versailles." Coorengd says "Tltcrc. one room would 
rum into the game room after right oVlock and anntbri 
used for a reception because there was no offtriil dtntttg 
room * A prerr minus ro«npanvm : Perhaps not. when you 
live up to it as thorough!' as f loomed and ( aivagrsi do 
/an Phillips is a Parti based writer. 
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DIE MEINHOFER S AMMLUN GEN 



Les Mysteres des Andes 



DER RESIDENZ 
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Relics of the Holy F amily 
and the True Cross 
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